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Professor Moses has made a valuable contribution to our stock of works 
on political science — a stock which, although rapidly growing, is at 
present meagre enough. E , j AMES 

Elements de Droit Administrate/ a V usage des Etudiants des 
Facultes de Droit. Par J. Marie. Paris, L. Larose et Forcel, 1890. 
— 651 pp. 

It is unfortunate for the study of comparative administration that 
most writers on French administrative law follow so closely, in the con- 
tents of their books, the decree which governs the curriculum of the 
French law schools. For, while this decree undoubtedly indicates the 
subjects which, from the practical point of view, are of the greatest 
interest to French lawyers, it does not require the student to devote 
any time to a long series of matters which, from the point of view of 
comparative administration, are of the utmost importance. The result 
of this omission must necessarily be that such subjects are either not 
treated by the ordinary French writers with the fulness which they 
deserve, or else are absolutely neglected. 

The latter is often the case in the book before us. While M. Marie 
treats very fully such matters as the organization of the administration 
and the general powers of the most important officers, yet when he comes 
to what the French call matihres administratives, i.e. the various subjects 
over which the administration has jurisdiction, his book leaves very 
much to be desired. Almost the only such matters which are given any 
treatment at all are the exercise of the right of eminent domain, which 
in all French works on administration receives an amount of attention 
out of all proportion to its importance to the student of comparative 
administration ; the matter of highways, which, like that of eminent 
domain, is extremely technical ; the financial administration, and the 
military administration. The full treatment of this latter subject is 
valuable, however, on account of the fact that the law of recruiting has 
been very much modified by recent legislation. 

The professed aim of the author has been conciseness. As the title 
of the book indicates, it is the elements of administration rather than 
the special development of all points in the administrative law, which 
he has undertaken to set forth. Though this fact will make the book 
useful to the beginner, it detracts from its value to one who has already 
mastered the elements and is in search of information on details. This 
is so not only because of the elementary character of the work, but also 
because in his efforts to be concise the author has seen fit to omit the 
authorities for his statements. Although he assures us in his preface 
that " il n'est pas . . . une affirmation, une ligne de ce livre qui n'aient 
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ete verifiees et controlees," still the student always feels more confidence 
in a work which contains references for all important statements. It 
seems as if the necessary references could have been made without 
yielding, as M. Marie seems to think inevitable, to any "gout d'une 
Erudition parfois assez encombrante." 

In the very beginning of the work, a peculiar classification of the law 
is adopted, which certainly has its merits, as clearly distinguishing a 
branch of law which has not always been sufficiently differentiated. I 
refer to that part of constitutional law which American writers have 
designated the bill of rights, i.e. those fundamental principles which 
guarantee to the individual a sphere of liberty upon which the govern- 
ment may not encroach. This branch of the law it has been the peculiar 
province of American political science to develop. In France, however, 
it cannot be said to exist, at least so as to bind all the branches of the 
government. The legal rules determining such sphere have not been 
put into the present French constitution, but are to be found in the 
ordinary law of the land, which is passed and amended and repealed 
by the legislature. It is rather remarkable, therefore, that a Frenchman 
should take special pains to assign to such rules a distinctive character. 
It is a sign of the adoption in France of what we in the United States 
have been working out with so much pains during this century. But 
while we can commend this attempt to distinguish a separate division 
of the law, we must protest against the name which the author has 
adopted to designate it. He calls it droit public propremcnt dit. But 
this term is already appropriated by science to designate what the Ger- 
mans name Verfassungsrecht, i.e. the law organizing the great public 
powers and authorities in the government and determining their relations 
one to another. 

Taking M. Marie's book for what it claims to be, an elementary trea- 
tise on the French administration prepared mainly for the use of stu- 
dents, it may be said without hesitation that the work is well done and 
that the principles laid down in it are clearly and concisely formulated. 

F. J. G. 

A Treatise on the Law of Public Offices and Officers. By 
Floyd R. Mechem. Chicago, Callaghan and Company, 1890. — 
cxvii, 751 pp. 

The probable reason why no book has ever been written in the Eng- 
lish language upon the law of officers is that officers have never occupied 
so important a place in either England or the United States as upon 
the continent. The English idea of an officer has always been that he 
was simply a private citizen, who for the time being was aiding in the 



